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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
British North America 
(Continued from page 58.) 

“Ags we approach the mainland, the coast scenery 
of the island is repeated on a scale more gigantic 
indeed, but yet more sombre. More dark and 
lofty rocks now rise out of the flood. The sad- 
looking and ever-monotonous pines of the coast 
spring from every fissure and crevice—leaving 
bare only the smooth unbroken knobs of trap, 
where they cau obtain no hold. The inlets, or 
‘canals,’ so remarkable a feature of the island, 
now become much longer, and burrow like fiords 
into the mainland. As we advancé more to the 
north along the coast, all these features rapidly 
rise in grandeur; and at Desolation Sound, the 
strait, dwindled to a mere narrow channel between 
Vancouver Island and British Columbia, lies, for 
some 200 miles, between scenery of a most wild 
and romantic character. Black rocks spriog up 
into every variety of fantastic shape; the dark 
green pines rest on white and towering back- 
grounds of eternal snow, and the thunder of a 
hundred torrents, leaping from cliff and summit, 
communicates an air of awful sublimity to the 
whole scene. Here the canals become much more 
frequent, and, though extremely varrow, en- 
couraged Vancouver, the navigator whose name 
is still retained by the neighbouring island, 
with the hope—incredible as it may seem to us 
now—that they would be found to penetrate across 
the whole coutinent, to Hudson’s Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is curious to follow the per- 
sistence with which he tried inlet after inlet, in 
the expectation of discovering the long-sought 
passage which was to unite the two great oceans, 
—pushing his ship between overhanging rocks, 
and often advancing fifty and even eighty miles 
into the country, not without considerable danger 
to himself and his vessel. ‘l'hese inlets are gener- 
ally found to terminate in open and not unfertile 
valleys, through which one or more streams of in- 
considerable magnitude find their way. 

“As the traveller, however, crosses from Vic- 
toria to the mouth of the Fraser, on which New 
Westminster, the capital of British Columbia, 
stands, these scenes of northern desolation are al- 
together absent ; and, on a clear day, as he treads 
his way through the intervening Haro Archipelago 
of islets—now smiling platforms of green sward 
gy with wild flowers, now mere pine-covered 
tpecks on the gulf—the whole landscape, though 
not without the grandeur inseparable from such 
vast masses of wood, rock, and snow-caped range 


ithe foot of this range, the ascent is pretty evenly, 
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as the peculiar configuration of the mainland|your very soul is hushed within you.’—Mac- 
brings into view, is lit up with a far warmer |donald. ; 

“The forests abound in most excellent timber, 
Victoria certainly wears its most pleasant aspect. |attaining to a size quite in proportion with the 
The town itself is scen from the most favourable | gigantic features of the country. — Among them 
point, and the gardens and fields now brought|there are some very valuable descriptions of pine, 


-|into cultivation around it very considerably-en-|many of them reaching to a height of 150 and 


hance ‘its attractions. 200 feet, with a circumference at base of 25 and 
“ From the international boundary line, British /30 feet. The most valuable of these is the Doug- 
Columbia possesses 4 seaboard of some 500 miles|las pine, which grows exceedingly straight, and 
—extending inward to the culminating ridge of|attains to a height of 300 feet. It is thus most 
excellently suited for masts and spars of Som 
Its territories, therefore, extend from the|In Kew Gardens may be seen a specimen of this 
sea-level to 15,000 or 16,000 feet above it—a cir-| pine 200 feet high. When growing, it is a very 
cumstance to be borne in mind in considering the | graceful and ornamental tree, and it appears to be 
nature of its climate and the capabilities of its|admirably adapted to the climate both of England 
soil. This rise, however, from the sea-coast tojand Scotland. The cedars, too, attain to a very 
the lichens and eternal snows of the great Ameri-| considerable size, many being upwards of 200 feet 
can Cordillera is not uninterruptedly maintained.|high. There are also the oak, maple, birch, with 
A subordinate range, known as the Cascade Range, | several other kinds peculiar to the region ; together 
runs parallel with the Rocky Mountains, at a dis-| with vast and almost an thickets of un- 
[tance of about fifty miles from the sea-shore. To|derwood abounding with wild fruits, wholesome 
and grateful to the palate. ; 
though slowly, sustained, but after the traveller) ‘‘ About six miles to the north of the interna- 
has passed through its defiles, he comes out on ajtional boundary line is the mouth of the Fraser, 
table-land, elevated from 3000 to 4000 feet above|and some fifteen miles from its entrance stands 
sea-level, and stretching away thence to the foot| New Westminster, placed, with considerable suc- 
of the Rocky Mountains. eek the Rocky|cess as to defence and picturesque effect, on its 
Mountains themselves are not so much one con-|right bank. Though the entrance to the Fraser 
tinuous ridge as an aggregate of short parallel|is not free from shifting banks and shoals, ships 
ridges standing on this plateau, and running from|of considerable burden can go up to the capital, 
NNW. to SSE., with long deep valleys between—|and even to Fort Langley, seventeen miles beyond 
clustering more thickly, indeed, culminating, and|it. The scenery of the river is wild and romantic ; 
then rapidly ceasing altogether some 500 miles|but without an extensive system of drainage its 
from the sea-coast, but, also, found scattered in|banks do not hold out much hope of successful 
detached ranges throughout a large portion of the|agricultural operations. Indeed, more generally, 
intervening space. While, therefore, there is|throughout the whole extent of region west of the 
every gradation of temperature from that of the|Rocky Mountains, the river banks, having lost 
coast-line to the region of its Rocky Mountain | valuable portions of their soil from the violence of 
passes, where the cold is something almost incredi-| the summer floods, are not the most eligible sites 
ble; where we are told that trees freeze to the|for agriculture. The Frazer itself, when swollen 
heart, that huge fragments of rock are shattered|by the melting of the Rocky Mountains’ snow, 
from the parent range as by a powerful ‘blast,’ |rises in places forty and even fifty feet above its 
that the hoofs of horses burst and the horses| ordinary level, and sweeps through the country at 
themselves are suffocated from ice forming in their|the prodigious rate of twenty miles an hour, the 
nostrils, and that the traveller must envelope him-|rate of an ordinary railway train. 
self in as much fur as he has strength tocarry,—}| ‘In common with the whole of the seas, gulfs, 
yet the whole surface of the country is charac-| bays, rivers, and lakes of the entire district and 
terised by the same leading general features : coast, the Fraser swarms with prodigious quanti- 
“¢The impression left on the mind is one of|ties of fish. Indeed, in the harbors, herrings are - 
grandeur, gloomy vastness, awful solitude, ren-|literally raked into the canoes by means of a flat 
dered more dismal by the howl of beasts of prey ;| piece of board, sixteen or eighteen feet long, and 
streams white with foam, flowing amid cliffs and|about two and a half inches broad, studded with 
ravines, forming at places magnificent waterfalls,|a dozen tenpenny nails—and in this rade manner 
whose lonely thunder swells and dies away in the}an Indian will fill his canoe in an hour or two; 
interminable solitude of unpeopled space ; tremen-|and the traveller along the banks of the shallower 
dous precipices, yawniug gulfs, and towering rocks|streams may catch the salmon in his hands, or 
whose naked backs have withstood the storms of|‘ gaff’ them from the banks with his walking-stick. 
six thousand years,—are all there’to astonish and| The herrings closely resemble the ordinary Scotch 
rivet the attention. Forests of deepest green pre-| herring, though somewhat smaller in size ; but of 
sent to the wandering eye vast masses of foliage,|the salmon there are no less than four varieties— 
fresh and glittering in the sun-light; whilst far|three differing from the English variety, but all, 
above, overhanging cliffs and mountains, in the|with the exception of the hump-ba¢ked salmon, 
sky, glow piles and pyramids of snow and ice, and|of excellent quality and flavor. About the mid- 
glacier gorges of remarkable splendor. It may'dle of July these salmon begin to ascend the 
with truth be said that in these wild regions you|streams from the sea in immense shoals. Whether 
get such awful glimpses of sublime scenery that|it is that the temperature of the coast region is 
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or that, near the entrance of rivers, they would 
be more liable to be devoured by fish of prey, 
which prowl about the coast, attracted by the im- 
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too mild for the proper development of the ova, |look for a higher price. And at Fort Rupert, Com- 


mander Mayne informs us, immense quantities 
are annually used for manuring the Comwpany’s 
garden. A judicious introduction of our Scotch 


mense swarms of smaller fish, certain it is that| practice of ‘kippering’ the fish, might lead toa 


Nature has implanted in these creatures an extra- 
ordinary desire to reach the head-sources of the 
various streams, which they resign only with their 
lives. Indeed, so invincible is this instinct in the 
salmon of British Columbia, that its origin must 
probably be traced to some cause still more pecu- 
liar,—which we may perhaps find in the rapid in- 
cline of its river-beds, and the high and impetu- 
ous floods from the melting of mountain snows, 
which would sweep the spawn back into the sea. 
During the month of July and August these sal- 
mon may be seen hurrying on to their fate,— 
passing up each stream in countless myriads, and 
succeeding each other in interminable shoals :— 

“¢Qnward they speed. The impetuous current 
is breasted, rapids are passed, cascades leaped. 
Onward, onward! The shallow waters are reached; 
but still they press forward, wriggling through 


meandering streams too scant for swimming. On-| 


ward, onward! ever onward; while myriads are 
left upon the strand, and die still struggling on- 
wards. The fish are, upon enteripg the mouth of 
a river, in tolerably good order, but after travel- 
ling up stream a few hundred miles they become 
poor,—poor indeed,—and much injured. The 
skin, broken and abrased, loses its brightness, 


often becomes a deep pink, and robbed of its sil-! 


very scales; the head disfigured from blows and 
falls upon the rocks ; the fins torn and divided in 
their efforts to force through spots too shallow; 
the eyes, once so bright, are now sunken and lus- 
treless. None of these poor salmon ever descend 
the river again, but perish. — Macdonald. 


“The bodies of these fish, exposed to a short} 


and scorching northern summer, taint the air for 
tuiles around ; until, with the autumnal melting 
of the snow, they are again set afloat, and swept 
back into the ocean. The fry, however, remain 
in the mountains until the following spring, when 
they descend more leisurely to the sea, where they 


valuable trade and a useful addition to the food 
of man.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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From “The British Friend.” 


On Affliction 


our lives, seems the lot of all; and as it is not sent 
at random, or by accident, but is carefully por- 
tioned out to each, and permitted by One who is 
infinite in love, and “‘ whose com passions fail not’’ 
—of what great importance is it that we should 
view it in the right light, so that it may be per- 
forming that errand on our hearts for which it 
was sent. It is affecting to witness the great 
variety and many degrees of affliction which abound 
in the world ; yet even in this may we not see the 


Affliction, in some shape, or at some period of 


that trouble may even leave us in a worse spiritual 
condition than it found us—all depends on the 
spirit in which we receive it, or the account to 
which we turn it. I once heard a fricnd relate, 
that on one oceasion when sorrow was weighing 
down bis spirit, he received much instruction from 
watching a sheep, who was guing to be conveyed 
to a little distance, and for that purpose his legs 
had been tied, and he was placed in a cart; fora 
time the poor creature kicked, and plunged, and 
showed great uneasiness at the bonds that were 
upon him; and of course the more resistance he 
used, the wore the cords hurt him ; but at length, 
when he found that all his efforts to extricate him- 


| self were useless, he laid perfectly still, and seemed 


resigned to his bonds, for when he patiently sub- 
mitted, they no longer gave him pain. ‘ Well,” 
thought my friend, ‘1 may learn a lesson from 
this poor beast. Has not my Heavenly Father 
bound me with the cords of affliction, and is not 
my spirit sorely galled by struggling against them 
and resisting his will?” and he then saw that if, 


wisdom and love of our Heavenly Father? What! ike the poor sheep, he were willing to lie passive, 
would be a great trial and burden to one person,| the bitterness of the affliction would be removed, 
might weigh comparatively lightly on another;/and that to bear it with true resignation to his 
but we see afflictions wonderfully proportioned | Lord’s will would bring strength and patience, so 
and adapted to our various dispositions, circum-| that hard things would be made easy, and bitter 
stances, and conditions of life. Some have great things sweet. 


difficulties in providing for themselves and fami-| J] have thoucht that even our afflictions are a 
lies—others are crushed and their lives saddened talent, for the right use of which we are account- 
by some one near and dear to them giving way to/able. If, when they come, they are received in a 
some besetting sin—some have sickness in their spirit of resistance and repining, and are not the 
\families—some bereaved ones may be mourning] means of turning our hearts to God, we shall most 
the death of those who were the joy and comfort assuredly be hardened by them, and shall be less 


of their lives—another may be for years together/ open to conviction and to good impressions than 
|denied the precious boon of health, and laid upon} we were before. 


the couch of helplessness—while others may be 
bowed down by mental agony and depression, | 
compared with which all physical suffering is light 
indeed. But, it may be asked, can these trials 
be permitted in Jove, when they have touched us 
in our tenderest part, withered our most cherished 
gourds, and so frequently darkened and embittered 
our lives? Yes, dear fellow pilgrim, whether 
thou art one who possesses the unspeakable privi- 





But if they bring us to a Saviour’s fvotstool to 


petition with softencd hearts— 


“Let Thy will not mine be done, 
Make my will and Thine but one”— 


then indeed will the sting from them be removed, 
and they will be accompanied by a peace and a 
sweetness that nothing in this world can afford, 
and which the true christian feels to be inexpres- 


are said to remain for four years. In all proba- |lege of knowing and loving thy Saviour, or whether sibly precious, inasmuch as they are an added link 
bility, it is their immunity from danger, amid |\thou art not yet in that happy condition, 1 do|to his God and Saviour; and in the spirit of sub- 
these mountain fastnesses, which thus recruits so|verily believe that thy afflictions are permitted in| mission he is permitted to understand perhaps 
rodigious a waste by not less prodigious supplies. |love. To the careless and unconverted they are| more perfectly than he ever did before, the tender- 
Nevestheless, from some unassigned cause, there|sent to disturb their peace, to break up their false} ness and Sulness of his Heavenly Father’s love. 
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is a dearth of salmon every fourth year through- 
out the rivers ; and, as it furnishes the staple food 
of the whole native population, they would all 
miserably perish but for another curious pheno- 
menon. Every fourth year, when the salmon fail, 
we are told that the country swarms with rabbits, 
which are used as a substitute. Besides herrings 
and salmon, there are immense quantities of cod, 
bass, mackerel, flounder, skate, sole, hallibut, sar- 
dines. Sturgeon, sometimes exceeding 500 Ibs. 
in weight, are found at the entrance of the vari- 
ous rivers, and in the larger inland lakes. The 
harbours and coast abound with oysters, a very 
large and excellent description of cray-fish, crabs, 
mussels, and other shell-fish—excepting, however, 


rest in the pleasant temporal things which sur- 
round them, and to induce them to consider their 
ways, and to fix their hopes on joys more substan- 
tial and permaneut than any this world can afford. 
Many there are who can bless the Lord for their 
afflictions, and can acknowledge with the psal- 
mist, “‘ It is good for me that I have been -afflict- 
ed.” 

And to the other class—those who had pre- 


served him far too languidly)—when afflictions 
overtake them, how sweet to feel that they are 
permitted, by a tender, loving Father, who ‘ doth 
not willingly afflict,” but who graciously designs 
by this discipline to draw his children nearer to 





lobsters ; while the thousand lakes with which the|himself. Ah! cannot some of us, who have passed 
interior is studded possess trout, pike, perch, carp,|through more than a little of mental suffering and 
eels, and a ‘white-fish,’ from 2 lbs. to 6 Ibs. | bodily weakness, bear witness to the goodness and 
apiece, found also in the great lakes on the east|mercy of our gracious Lord, in supporting us un- 
side of the Rocky Mountains, and said to be the|der our afflictions, and at times giving us to feel, 
only description of fish of which the palate does|that because it is his will it should be thus with 
not grow weary. On the whole, the fisheries of|us, and that he chastens those whom he loves, 
British. Columbia offer wide and remunerative|that therefore our very sufferings and privations 
fields for the introduction of capital. The In-|are a sweet pledge of his love, graciously intended 
dians, up to a very recent period, bartered their|to draw our hearts vearer to him, and to strengthen 
finest salmon for a tobacco leaf apiece—that is|our filial confidence and dependence on him. 

forty salmon for a pound of tobacco; though the| But we must bear io mind that it is very possi- 
late accession of population has caused them to|ble to be afflicted without being profited—yea, 


a aT 


There are some who, from unfaithfulness to 
their known duties, from unwatchfulness, and, it 
may be, from sinfulness, have brought great suf- 
fering upon themselves; and perhaps this is the 
worst kind of sorrow to bear, because they feel 
that they have not that claim to the sympathy 
and compassion of others which may be expected 
under other sufferings; but although what they 
endure may be the natural effect of their conduct, 


viously loved their Lord (but, it may be, had/yet, if borne in the right spirit, will it not be 


found amongst the “all things” which will work 
together for their eternal good? If made sensible 
of their error, and their hearts tendered by their 
trials, surely the Lord’s compassion flows strongly 
towards such erring ones, desiring they should 
“return unto him, repent, and live.” , 

Oh! then, may we who are afflicted and tried, 
go with confidence to our loving Father with all 
our sorrows, remembering that “he doth not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men;” but 
that he most assuredly has a purpose in all he 
does ; yea, gracious and loving purposes, which in 
his mercy he will effect in our hearts, if we will 
but be as the passive clay in his holy hands. 
Then will ability be granted in the greatest sin- 
cerity to breathe the prayer, ‘ Do with me what 
seemeth thee good, O Lord ! only let me be ae, 
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Selected for “The Friend” (der with us. It was proposed to return, and try |commended to take a good drink of tea, and they 

My First Glacier Pass. the pass again next day with the assistance of a|kindly called a halt to allow me to recover myself. 

(Continued from page 63.) ladder; and we had already begun the descent|My bottle was about three parts full, and they 

We soon, however, came to a spot where the|in no very cheerful mood when William perceived |told me to filf it up with snow to cool it. I felt 
glacier made a descent over some steep rocks, |® gap ou the left, which had been concealed from | revived on the instant ; and, when I had saturated 
and it was necessary to seek a passage round the |Us during our ascent ; the hunter was sent to in-|a lump of sugar with brandy and swallowed it, I 
difficulty. I was filled with wonder at the mag-|Vestigate, and shouted to us to come on. Wejannounced myself ready to proceed. I was ex- 
nificent appearance presented by the ice-fall “|found the place decidedly stiff; but, as we were all|horted to resume my mask and spectacles, but 
enormous blocks, as large as houses and churches, |Ptetty good climbers and had good heads, we suc-|said it was simply impossible; besides, I did not 
were heaped upon each other in wild confusion ;/¢eeded in overcoming the difficulty. For one mo-|feel the glare so very much and the cool wind to 
and, whilst I gazed, one toppled over, and fell in| ment only were we in any real peril, and this was|my face was quite refreshing. I got on somewhat 
ruin with a noise like a battery of heavy guns. When a large stone was disengaged from the face | better for a while, and determined steadfastly to 
I confess to having been awed, if not frightened, |of the rock by our leader ; it came bounding down |show no more signs of weakness. To keep to this 
by the sight and sound; but they only seemed to the gully, glancing from side to side, and struck | resolution, however, I was obliged every time we 
‘raise my companions’ spirits, as they gave a sim-|the Chamounix man, who was last on the line, |halted to change leaders, to have recourse to my 
ultancous shout of delight which rang cheerily over |heavily on the thigh. He was swept off his/brandied lump of sugar; and though I gained 
the frozen wastes; and William’s friend treated |legs in an instant. I was next before him, and,|temporary strength by this means, I do not think 


us to the song of the hunter in “ Wilhelm Tell,” being tied to him with the rope, was also dragged I made the 
commencing :— down ; but, whilst falling, managed to clutch hold 
of a projecting piece of rock ; and those above, 
|having better foothold, tightened the rope upon 
For my part I was beginning to feel very much/us, which helped me to hold on. We escaped 
out of sorts, which I attributed, perhaps unjustly. | with only a few scratches, and the temporary loss 
to the evil qualities of the seductive ‘“ niedel” I|of my alpenstock, which was recovered with diffi- 
had indulged in the previous evening. I felt, |culty from a ledge below, where it had been ar- 


‘‘ Es donnern die Hohen, es zittert der Steg.” 


I improved my mental condition. 
most solemn resolutions to myself that I would 
never cross a glacier again ; surely, one such tramp 
as this would give mé a sufficiently lively idea of 
the high snows. Snow was snow, and there 
could be no variety in it, except indeed when we 
fell into hidden crevasses, which we all did seve- 
ral times ; the rope, however, prevented all dangers 





however, that it would never do to give in to my | rested in its fall. from these tumbles. At last my mind began to 
uncomfortable feelings; and just then, as we had| An hour and a half later than we had hoped,}wander. I fancied I was one of a gang of Rus- 
been out four hours, and a stream was trickling|we stepped off the rocks on to the snow-fields of |sian prisoners chained together and condemned 
down the rocks on our left, the last water we might the upper part of the glacier. A halt was called |to exile in Siberia; that I had been already seve- 
get, it was judged as well to halt fora short time, |for a mouthful of food, and for the purpose of put-|ral months on the journey, and had many more 
and take alittle refreshment Iswallowed a hard|ting on gaiters, spectacles, and veils. We still|before me. I thought the change of leaders was 
boiled egg and a slice of bread and butter, for|continued roped together—a precaution which |the relief of the guards, and that I must not com- 
which I had but little appetite; and, as my friends|should never be omitted on a snow-covered gla-| plain or it would be the worse for me. The time 
had not finished eating, I took out my sketch-|cier, as it is impossible to see the hidden crevasses|when I had not been tramping through soft snow, 
book, and was proceeding to transfer some of the} gaping to swallow up suddenly any one who breaks/and when life wus pleasant to me, seemed as long 
glories before me to paper, when William cauglit|through the treacherous snow-bridges which cover|past, as did the time when he was not being 
sight of my proceedings, and shouted out “ Halloo!|them. We had now conquered all the’ real didi-|flogged to Somerville, the soldier, during his 
what are you about ?-No sketching allowed, ex-|culties of the pass, as a survey of the route before|agony. [was aroused from my despair by the 
cept on off-days. Making a new pass is no joke, |showed us nothing but gently rising snow-fields,|cheerful yodel of my friends which announced 
I can tell you ; and we can’t be delayed by every | with’ an occasional sharp pull for a hundred yards|our arrival at the summit. I thought for an in- 
pretty bit you may take a fancy to draw. Welor so. ‘stant that it was the emperor's reprieve, and sank 
must pass on at once: it is very important not to| Though we had no more difficult obstacles to|down exhausted and thankful on the snow, and 
lose a moment in the early part of the day; for,| encounter, we found immediately on starting again, | was soon in a sound sleep. I really think I had been 
whilst we linger here, the sun is hard at work|that we should require our whole stock of patience | half asleep before, and that dreams mingled with 
above us softening the snow, and we do not know |and pluck to enable us to gain the summit, as the/my waking consciousness. 
what difficulties we may mect with to delay us be-|snow grew softer and we plunged deeper into it} My companions, who werequite fresh, thought 
fore we get tothe top. So be a guod fellow, putjevery moment. Although I was fifth on the line, |it better to leave me alone for a while, and ac- 
up your things, and let us be moving.” I observed that I broke in oftener than the others| tually made an expedition on their own account 
I had read in Alpine books of the importance | through not having acquired the knack of planting |to obtain a view from a neighbouring summit, 
of an early start to get to the upper snows whilst|my feet flatly aud softly on the snow. I was|leaving one of the guides to smoke his pipe and 
still hard frozen ; so I lost no time in being a good | much inconvenienced, too, by my mask, which did|watch over my welfare. My face was covered up, 
fellow, aud putting up my things. It was judged | not fit properly, and was constantly slipping down |and I was softly laid upon plaids. I was awak- 
necessary, in order™to avoid the ice-fall, to pass|and dragging my spectacles off my eyes; and it encd when the party returned, and felt much re- 
along a steep snow-slope which had been formed served to make me so dreadfully hot that in my)|freshed by my snooze; but I think still more by 
by avalanches between the rocks and the ice, and despair I determined to brave all consequences, |the consciousness that the climbing was all ac- 
which, as it was on the shady side of the valley, /and removed the obnoxious articles from my face.|complished. The effects of the brandy had gone 
was still hard-frozen. We were a long time tra-|[ kept as close to the man before me as I could, joff, and I found I could eat heartily. 
versing this, as it was so steep that steps had to|to take advantage of his shadow ; I looked dogged-| Immediately below us there appeared a snow- 
be cut with the ice-axe to give us foothold ; and, |ly on the ground, and trod exactly in his fdot-|slope, which, notwithstanding its soft state, was 
when we had passed it, we had to take to the pre-| marks. We all soon began to break in at every|voted practicable for a glissade. I was given in 
cipice on our left, as the bergschrund, or chasm, |step, and I found this some slight relief. As|charge of one of the guides, who sat down, and I 
left where the ice had melted away from the hill-|the foremost men had the work of wading and|sat behind him. I trusted everything to him, 
side, was quite impassable where it was not filled treading down the snow for those who followed,|and we arrived quite safe at the bottom of the 
up with the snow brought down by the avalanches. | we occasionally stopped to change leaders, and let|slope, which was some hundreds of feet in leagth. 
The precipice we were obliged to face had al-|the guide who brought up the rear go in frout.|I was so exhilarated by the ease and rapidity of 
ways been deemed impracticable; but it has be-| During one of these pauses, I asked the hunter if|the descent, that I changed my opinion of Alpine 


come a proverb with alpestrians that impractica-|a certain rise close in front of us was the summit. | snow on the instant; and, instead of determining 


ble means unattempted, and that where there is|Never shall I forget the despair which came over|never to go on it again, thought I wouldin future 
awill there isa way. The rocks were exceedingly |me at his energetic reply, ‘Good heavens, no!|only cross pisses the time required for making 
steep, but fortunately afforded good foot-and-hand | when you get there you have three hours befure|which was well known, so that I should never 
hold, and the strata dipped jpwards ; we were all/you yet.” I felt inclined to throw myself down find the snow in so bad a state as we had done 
roped together, and those in advance were thus|then and .there, careless of what became of ma |that day. Our hunter told us that we should 
able to help those who followed. The hunter led |I had by this time a splitting headache, and felt | have to descend an ice-fall, which there was no 
the way, and occasionally pulled himself up by a|very sick; my want of condition was beginning) means of avoiding; and wesoon came tu it. Then 
hook which screwed into the top of his alpenstock.'to tell terribly upon me, and I thought what ajbegan the most exciting work I ever had—so 

After having made considerable progress we fool I had been to bring all this upon myself for | much so, that all sense of fatigue left me, and I 
came to a vertical cliff, which, though of no great|the sake of a cricket match. I even ventured to|entered into the business con amore. Although 


height, was beyond our powers, as we had no lad-|tell my companions how seedy I felt. I was re-|the hunter was the only one of the party who had 
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been down the pass before, I observed that he 


gave up the leadership here to the Chamounix 
guide, who was a most experienced iceman, though 
he did not appear to me to be a particularly good 
rock-climber. There is no regular way down an 
ice-fall, as the crevasses change from day to day, 
and a general knowledge of icework is of more 
importance than a local acquaintance with the 
ass. I certainly could not have thought it possi- 
le that men could pass unharmed among the 
toppling’crags and gaping rifts through which 
we threaded our way. 
(To be continued.) 
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DIVINE ORDER. 
BY H. BONAR. 
’Tis first the true, and then the beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful, and then the true; 
First the wild moor, with rock, and reed, and pool, 
Then the gay garden, rich in scent and hue. 


~ 


’Tis first the good, and then the beautiful,— 
Not first the beautiful, and then the good ; 

First the rough seed, sown in the rougher soil, 
Then the flower-blossom, or the branching wood. 


Not first the glad, and then the sorrowful,— 
But first the sorrowful and then tae glad ; 

Tears for a day,—for earth of tears is full,— 
Then we forget that we were ever sad. 


Not first the bright, and after that the dark,— 
But first the dark, and after that the bright; 
First the thick cloud, and then the rainbow’s arc, 
First the dark grave, then resurrection-light. 


’Tis first the night,—a night of storm and war,— 
Long night of heavy clouds and veiled skies; 
Then the fair sparkle of the morning-star, 
That bids the saints awake and dawn arise. 
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Se 
THE NIGHT AND THE MORNING. 


To dream a troubled dream, and then awaken, 
To the soft gladness of a summer sky; 
To dream ourselves alone, unloved, forsaken, 
And then to wake ’mid smiles, and love, and joy; 
To look at evening on the storm’s rude motion, 
The cloudy tumult of the fettered deep; 
And then at day bursting on that same ocean, 
Soothed to the stTllness of its stillest sleep; 
So runs our course—so tells the church her story, 
So to the end shall it be ever told; 
Brief shame on earth, but after shame the glory, 
That wanes not, dims not, never waxes old. 
Lord Jesus come, and end this troubled dreaming, 
Dark shadows vanish, rosy twilight break ; 
Morn of the true and real,-calmly beaming, 
Day of the beautiful, arise, awake! 
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From “ Friends’ Family Library.” 
Letter of L Penington 
On Christ being manifested within, and the sprinkling 
of his blood inwardly. 

To Thomas Walmsley. Friend T. W.—God 
is love : and he giveth love, and teacheth to love: 
and with the love which my God hath given me, 
and wherewith he hath taught me to love, have I 
loved thee, and sought the everlasting good of thy 
soul, even as of my own. 

This morning, the consideration of thee was 
strofg upon my spirit, how that thou wast strick- 
en in years, and must shortly pass out of this 
world, and give an account to God: and this ear- 
nest desire was in my heart, that thou mightst be 
fitted and rightly prepared, to give such an account, 
as the Lord, the great, righteous and imparti:] 
Judge, might own and approve of, to thy eternal 
joy: for whieh end, two things were upon my 
heart to propose to thee, to be rightly considered 
by thee. 

One is, whether thou canst truly say, as in 
God’s sight, that thou hast known and experienc- 
ed Christ within, redeeming thee from sin within ? 
Hath Christ indeed brought salvation home to 
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thy heart? Hast thou known his inward living 
power, breaking the strength and power of Satan 
within thee? Hast thou known Him stronger 
than the strong man inwardly? Hast thou first 
known Christ knock at the door of thy heart, and 
opened to and let him in; and afterwards expe- 
rienced what he doth in the heart, where he is 
let in? Or hast thou had only a notional know- 
ledge and belief concerning Christ without, and 
never known what it was to have the Son revealed 
in thee? 
perimentally understand this Scripture, before 
thou go hence and be no more seen,—“ If Christ 
be in you, the body is dead because of sin ;”— 
and this other also,— He that is Christ’s hath 
crucified the flesh with the affections and lusts.” 
The Lord God make thee truly weighty and se- 
rious, and rightly considerate, and give thee true, 
unerring judgment ; that thou mayst not be de- 
ceived about this thing, which is of such deep 
and everlasting concernment to thy soul ! 

The other is, whether thou dost experience the 
sprinkling of the blood of the Lord Jesus upon 
thy conscience? The Jews were saved by the 
sprinkling of. the blood of the lamb outwardly. 
The Lamb of God taketh away the sins of the 
world, by the sprinkling of his blood inwardly. 
Now, I beseech thee, consider: hast thou only a 
notion of Christ’s blood as it was shed without, or 
dost thou also know the sprinkling within in thy 
own heart? Hath God made that new covenant, 
the everlasting covenant with thee, wherein the 
blood of sprinkling is felt, and the precious ef- 
fects of it experienced ? for then, indeed, iniqui- 
ties are forgiven, and sin remembered no more; 
but the soul comes to witness real justification 
from sin, and that peace which passeth under- 
standing, which no man can give or take away; 
neither doth any man know what it is, but he that 
hath it. O that thou mayst know the righteous- 
ness of the Lord Jesus Christ, and be clothed 
with it, that thou mayst stand justified in God’s 
sight forever, at that great day! oe A 

12th of Eleventh mo., 1677. 7 
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Wells of Syria. * 


A passage occurs in Genesis 24: 11, sq., which 
groups togetherseveral particulars that make up an 
oriental scene entirely unique. 
the patriarchs ; the actors are Eleazer, Abraham’s 
servant, and Rebekah, the destined bride of Isaac ; 
the place isa well or tank in Mesopotamia, outside 
the city; the time, nightfall. ‘“*And he made 
his camels to kneel down without the city, by a well 
of water, at the time of the evening, even the time 
that women go out to draw water. And, behold, 
Rebekah came out, with her pitcher upon her 
shoulder; and she went down tothe well and filled 
her pitcher andcame up.” A modern guidebook 
could hardly furnish a truer picture of what occurs 
at the close of every day, in the vicinity of east- 
ern villages, than this description, written so many 
thousand years ago. The weils at present, exist 
almost universally just out of the town ; those who 
draw the water are women; they perform this 
office at other hours indeed, but especially at even- 
ing; they carry their pitchers upon their heads or 
shoulders ; and often, though this depends on the 
construction of the tanks or fountains, which is 
not always the same, they have to go down a 
flight of steps, in order to reach the water. How 
vividly depicted in wy mind are the scenes em- 
bodying these traits of oriental life, which I asso- 
ciate with Yebna, Ramleh, Bireh, Beitin, Lebo- 
nah, Nazareth, Kana, and other places still ! 

The task of fetching water for domestic uses is 
performed almost wholly by females. I recollect 


-but two instances iu which I saw “a man bearing a 


Oh ! that thou mightst know, and ex- 


pitcher of water ;” and I think that the manner in 
which the Saviour refers to such a circumstance 
(he mentions it as a sign) implies that it was not 
common. Morning and evening are the times 
when they resort to the wells most frequetitly ; 
and at such seasons they may be seen flocking 
thither, if the village be one of any size, in great 
numbers, carrying with them their skin bottles, 
or their pitchers and jars, which, having filled 
with water, they place on their shoulders, and in 
merry groups return to their homes. The tank 
at Ramleh, in the plain of Sharon, like the well 
to which Rebekah descended, hasa flight of steps 
at one corner. The upper pool of Gihon, on the 
west of Jerusalem, has a similar descent at the 
south-east and south-west corners. The reser- 
voir, supplied from the well of En-Rogel, near 
where the valley of Hinnom falls into that of 
Jehosaphat, has steps to the north-west corner. 
So, too, the Fountain of the Virgin, in the valley 
of Jehosaphat, lies in the bosom of the deep rock ; 
and the visitor has to descend two series of steps 
before he comes to the level of the water. I fre- 
quently saw women come to this place, ‘ go down 
to the well, fill their bottles, and bear them away 
on their heads or shoulders.” 

Sometimes, a well sweep or windlass is used for 
raising the water; but more commonly it is done 
by means of,a rope fastened to the neck of the jar 
or bottle. The water is obtained in this manner 
from a well in the market at Athens at the pres- 
ent time. ‘The woman at the well of Samaria refers 
to some such contrivance when she says that “ the 
well was deep, and there was nothing to draw 
with.” (John 4: 11.) The curb stones are often 
indented with deep marks worn by the friction of 
the ropes employed in raising water. The modern 
Attica abounds in such remains of an antiquity as 
old probably as the time of the Persian wars. 

It is a familiar sight still to see a flock of sheep, 
or several flocks, crouching at a watering place; 
as it was in the days when Jacob “ looked, and be- 
hold a well in the field, and lo! there were three 
flocks of sheep lying by it; for out of that well 
they watered the flocks. (Genesis 29:2.) It 
is added, that ‘“‘ a great stone was upon the well’s 
mouth.’ This precaution is necessary, especially 
in certain places where the wind would otherwise 


The age is that of|blow the sand into the well and fill it up. In 


approaching the ancient Sychar, I passed a well, 
the mouth of which was stopped with a stone so 
large that the united strength of two men would 
be required to move it. The-daughters of Laban 
speak of the size of the stone on the well’s mouth 
(Genesis 29: 8) as a reason why they could not 
water their flocks without assistance. 

In Genesis 80: 88 “troughs” are mentioned, 
from which the sheep and cattle were accustomed 
to drink. I seldom saw a well, in the open coun- 
try, that was not furnished with this needful ap- 
paratus. In some instances, the trough was 
long stone block hollowed out, from which a num- — 
ber of animals could drink at once; in other in- 
stances the troughs were smaller, several of them 
lying about the same well, from which one animal 
only could drink ata time. One of the saddest 
sights with which the traveller has to acquaint 
himself is that of a sarcophagus applied occasion- 
ally to this use, which may have contained the 
body of a Roman procurator ora Jewish cthnareh. 
— Hackett. 

2. 

May we ever remember, that whatever keeps 
the mind from God, or that stops the heart short 
of heavenly things, however harmless in itself, be- 
comes sinful, by drawing the time, and thoughts, 
and affections from their proper and legitimate 
objects. : 
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i From “ Piety Promoted.” 
Concerning a Child about Thirteen Years Old. 

Joseph Briggins, son of William Briggins of 
Bartholomew Close, in London, having been a 
dutiful child to his parents, and ready to receive 
instruction, was taken sick the 20th of the Fourth 
month. Being, as it was thought, very near 
death ; after he had lain silent about an hour, he 
began to appear full of joy and pleasantness, say- 
ing, ‘I shall praise the Lord, for he is only to be 
praised ;’ with many more words which they could 
not remember. He said, in admiration, ‘Oh! I 
have never heard of any other God but thee, my 
holy One; I have heard of thee, but now I see 
thee in glory.’ Calling for his father and mother, 
he’said, ‘ Father, father, oh! father, oh! pure and 
glorious is my Saviour who hath appeared, and 
hath taken me into his kingdom. Oh! my eye 
hath seen his glory.’ Then he prayed, ‘Thou 
most glorious God, great and wonderful things 
are brought to pass by thy own pure holy power, 
by which thou hast revealed thy Sun. Oh! my 
King, let all people fear and stand in awe of thy 
power, by which thou hast gathered many out of 
their sinful ways, into pure obedience to thee. 
Thou hast given us a living knowledge. Oh! 
pure, holy, and glorious God, let thy life reach 
unto all my dear friends, and keep them that 
know thee sure and steadfast upon thy holy foun- 
dation, Christ Jesus, my king, whose appearance 
is very glorious at this day, and of his govern- 
ment no end is to be, but thousands of thousands, 
millions of thousands, shall come to see, and be 
made partakers of his glorious, bright, shining 
day.’ 

Another time he said, ‘There are many ways 
and baptisms in the world; but oh! thou pure, 
holy, holy One, we have known thy gpiritual bap- 
tism into Christ Jesus my Lord, by whom the 
living water we have known and felt. Oh! it is 
indeed exceedingly pure, by which we have been 
washed from all our sins. Oh! my King, thou 
wast slain, and by the virtue of thy pure blood 
we have this given. Oh! that all may wait con- 
tinually upon thee, that they may be kept from 
all the deceitful ways of the world.’ To those 
standing by he said, “‘ Mind and serve the Lord 
in your day, for the holy truth received by you 
is the way in which you must wait and obey ;’ 
with much more. Then he lay silent a little 
while; but again said, ‘ The Lord hath taken me 
into his kingdom, he hath discovered the fresh 
springs of his love to my soul. All that know 
the Lord be obedient to his power, and he will 
discover himself more to you, and you shall know 
more. Thousands, thousands, millions, shall the 
Lord call.’ With more words, after some time 
of silence. 

Some who knew him very well, wondered to 
hear him speak as he did, and said they had never 
heard such words come from him before. He 
replied, ‘The Lord hath fully made known that 
to my soul, which I had some feeling of before.’ 
The next day he was very earnest in prayer softly 
to himself, but some words were heard, viz.: Oh! 
let all that know the pure truth, come and receive 
it, with my soul.’ He also sung of the olive 
tree, and of the fruit thereof, which he fed on, 
and of his refreshment thereby. He was asked 
what he meant by the olive tree. Hesaid, ‘The 
tree of life.” Meny more sayings he uttered be- 
fore he departed to his everlasting rest, which 
was on the 3d day of the Fifth month, in the year 
1675, in the thirteenth day of his sickness. 


aipuaameie 
If we have not been regenerated, if we have not 


_ experienced a change of heart, our carnal mind is 
still at enmity against God. 
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The Cork. is stripped, the thickness plainly indicates the age 
There are few things in common daily and|by fine lines, running parallel with each other, a 
manifold use, of which is so little known as cork.|line each year. The space between the outer 
Some think it is a kind of bark that grows in the|bark and the first line is often a quarter of an 
woods, others, that it grows under water like the|inch wide, as the first year knows of no impedi- 
sponge, and we have even heard the belief ex-|ment and pressure, and thus the bark grows most, 
pressed, that corks grew on trees like plums and|the space between the next years is smaller and 
pears. It is an article indispensable to every\so on up to the last, which, if the bark is between 
household—is used in cellar and kitthen, and|twelve and fifteen years old, dwindles down toa 
found in every sick room; druggists, chemists, |line. In fertile bottoms or plains the bark is often 
and liquor dealers consume great quantities ; it is|fit to be stripped after five or six years, is thicker 
used. by nearly all mechanics, forms part of the|than the one raised on the mountains of double 
manufacture of various articles of clothing, such |age, but the quality is very inferior. The best 
as hats and shoes for winter ; lastly, fishermen use|cork wood grows in Cataluna, Spain, in the pro- 
it for their seines, and it preserves our lives when | vince of Gerona, and it is, at present, almost ex- 
in dangér on the water. Does not such an useful, \clusively used for champagne corks, and the pre- 
so versatile an article, which has no substitute nor |ference given to it in that quarter ought to be de- 
ever will have, deserve to be known better? lcisive. The mouth of a champagne bottle is a 
The cork tree, or cork oak, guercus suber, be- |little over half an inch wide, and the cork pop- 
longs in botany to the same class as the rest of|ping forth, fully 14 inch in diameter, must cer- 
the oaks, bears acorns, and only differs from them |tainly be soft and subtle to admit such pressure 
by giving less shade and looking less fresh, owing |by machines. 
to its bark being clipped so often. This bark is} The manufactured cork forms the main export 
the cork wood, and ‘out of it the corks are cut. It|article of Cataluna and amounts to millions in the 
was known and yuch made use of by the old|year, but the exportation of the cork wood is pro- 
Greeks and Romans. , hibited by law since many years, when the Eng- 
In modern literature, even in geographies and |lish bought up all the wood they could get hold 
travelling guides describing all the peculiarities |\of, and to such an extent, that the native cork- 
of a country, the cork tree is never mentioned. {cutters had no more wood to work on. A riot 
On the steamer going over to Europe, I made thejensued and the Government made the law pro- 
acquaintance of a Spaniard, from near Madrid, |hibiting export. Since the manufacture of cham- 
who did not know that the cork grew in Spain;|pagne has assumed such enormous dimensions 
and in the railroad cars from Cadiz to Seville, 1|(over twenty millions of bottles are put up every 
conversed freely with a gentleman from Cordova, |year,) the Catalonian wood has steadily risen in 
who had travelled and seen and knew a great| price and costs now double to what it did ten years 
many things, but never heard of such a thing as|ago; what formerly sold at three cents of our 
cork forming a branch of trade and growing and| money for twelve ounces (the Spanish pound,) is 
being manufactured in Spain. scarce at present at six and eight cents. All the 
This wonderful tree only grows in Europe, in| proprietors of forests have become rich, a great 
Spain, Portugal and Sicily, and to some extent in|number of exporting houses have made fortunes 
parts of southern France, and also in Africa near|in corks, while'the small manufacturer has to sell 
Bone, Algiers. All efforts to transplant it to our{at the same price as formerly, and the only way of 
country to parts of the same geographical and ter-|extricating himself is to deteriorate the qualities. 
restriaf condition, have proved futile. It has|What was formerly thrown away, is now manu- 
an accommodating way of growing best and pro-|factured into a low grade of goods, and what was 
ducing the finest cork in the most sterile ground. |once second quality, is now considered and sold 
So it is seen in the Pyrenees on the top of moun-|as first. The proprietors have become wealthy 
tains between nothing but rocks and stones. Tlie|from poor labouring men, for fifty years ago the 
acorn is planted, and after the sapling has grown | world at large was not so thirsty as it is now, very 
into a tree of about five inches diameter, say after|few corks were used, and their lands unfit for 
ten years more or less, it is for the first time strip-|agriculture, worth almost nothing ; they now have 
ped of its bark, but not more than two feet from |everything their own way, in every instance exact 
the ground. The stuff obtained is good for noth-|cash down, take only gold in payment, and only 
ing and is called “the savage.” After another|whole ounce pieces of full weight at that; some 
eight or ten years it is stripped again, and this|/give the manufacturers, who buy on the spot and 
time double the former length from the root, and|joften come from a distance, something to eat; 
so successively until forty years of age, when it isjothers do not, but all compel such buyers, who 
stripped from the root to where the branches be-|live on the Mediterranean shore, to bring plenty 
gin to expand, where the bark is always of the/of fish along with them. The cork-wood is sold 
finest quality hereafter. The second growth is|by cords, at sight as we might say; formerly the 
little better than the first, it is used for seines and | proprietors heaped up liberally, so that the buyers 
other rough purposes, but the third commences |often obtained-a bargain. While now a-days, if 
to be good. For this reason so little is planted, |there is any differeuce or a mistake made, it is 
as it takes nearly fifty years before the tree yields jcertain to turn out in favour of the seller. 
a full crop, but once in operation the tree lasts| There are immense forests of cork-oaks in Sicily, 
centuries. It is the greatest dividend-paying pro-|but the deplorable social state of things in this 
perty on earth, as it wants no looking after, no|island threatens to be the cause of the entire des- 
nursing, only to be clipped every ten years. The|truction and annihilation of these woods, for the 
cork is stripped to what is called “la camisa,”’ the |owners of them, afraid of going into them for fear 
shirt of the tree, a tender sort of second bark, |of being assassinated, have commenced to hew 
which is blood red, and if split open or partly out, |them down. In Sicily there is some very fine 
causes the whole tree to die off. This red color|wood obtained also from trees in valleys and bot- 
lasts about ten months, after which exposure and jtoms. The Andalusian wood is of an ordinary 
the growth within thicken and strengthen the quality, it wants a fresh color, so that often the 
bark, and after a year or two it assumes a rough | manufactured corks look as if they were soiled by 
and furrowed grey-brown appearance. The crop muddy water. The great fertility of the soil is, 
is made on an average every ten years, the bark no doubt the cause of this. Portugal exports 
growing in thickness less every year, and after it enormous quantities of cork wood to all parts of 











Europe and America; Germany receives thence |joke between the buyer and seller in Spain when 
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wood, out of which those superfine small tapered| prices could not be agreed upon, to keep the 


vial corks are made, called from their diminutive 
size, homeopathic vial corks. The wood is best 
for use after it has lain a few years, although 
some use it in a fresh state. A cork made out of 
well-seasoned wood, if put in luke-warm water 
before bottled, swells out considerably, developing 
its spongy nature. The corks are all cut by hand, 
from the smallest vial cork up to the champagne 
and bung cork, with very large knives of about 
ten inches long and three and a half inches wide. 
In the United States, where they use machines 
for everything, they cut corks by machines which 
do very well for vial corks, but will never super- 
sede hgnd-craft. For the cork machine goes on 
cutting the strip from one end to the other, while 
the workman does not waste his time on a bad 
place that may be in the middle of the strip; he 
cuts it out and throws it away; the machine also 
takes away from the outward appearance of the 
cork, it leaves it “fuzzy,” while the cork well cut 
by hand has a rich lustre and a velvety softness. 

The cork cuts under the machine beautifully, 
if soaked in oil, but English chemists have tried 
in vain to find out something which will take the 
oil and grease out of it afterwards. There are 
men, boys and women, (the latter not generally, 
however, ) employed in Spain in cutting, assorting, 
washing, counting and packing, in the principal 
manufacturing villages, where nearly every house 
is a cork shop, and all the streets and empty lots 
are lined and heaped up with the waste of the 
stuff, for they cannot burn all. 

The finest qualities of bottle corks nearly all go 
to England, where a better price is obtained for 
them than any where else. France and Germany 
use the quality next, and what is left after that 
goes to America. This is quite natural ; in Eng- 
land they bottle those fine. Port, Maderia and 
Sherry wines intended to keep for generations to 
come, and also send their ale to China ; they want 
a different cork than we do for our soda-water and 
ale, &c., which is bottled only for a day or two. 
The Ohio and California wines, however, have of 
late been so improved, and in such quantities put 
up in bottles, that by-and-by we will also come in 
for a share of the fine qualities of corks. In 
champagne corks, we also only buy what they re- 
ject in the champagne districts, where some houses 
pay.as high as 200 francs for 1,000 corks, which, 
if imported into the United States, would cost in 
New York, freight, duty and exchange added, ten 
cents a piece; but our manufacturers do not want 
to pay more than five or six dollars a gross, and 
therefore must be content with an article for 60 
or 70 francs at first cost per M. The manner in 
which these champagne corks are treated is a per- 
fect humbug ; they are boiled and washed and put 
from one kettle into another, spread out to dry, 
then picked out and once more boiled and wash- 
ed, &c., and every manufacturer pretends to have 
his own secret for detecting such as will leak. 
They are all sent to the champagne en bruto, the 
second stage of the cork under the knife. Out 
of the strip of wood it is first cut rectangular, then 
octagon, and lastly “ repasado,” 7. e. rounded. 
For this latter purpose, to have the cork as clean 
and beautiful as possible, every house in the 
champagne employs its cork-cutters, and many of 
these, as well as the head bottlers, receive a cer- 
tain bribe from the sellers, in order not to say 
anything against the cork. 

It is said that the Chinese have taken a liking 
to ale and lager; if they commence in their ce- 
lestial sphere to brew and bottle, then veware! 
for they will consume all the corks that can be 
produced and manufactured. It was a standing 


goods until the Chinese would come into the mar- 
ket.— Otto Kapp. 
eset 
trom “ Piety Promoted.” 
Blisabeth Braithwait. 

Elizabeth Braithwait, a young maid of seven- 
teen years of age, died in prison for the testimon 
ofa good conscience, at Kendal, in Weatinorshind. 
From a child, God by his grace inclined her heart 
to love, fear, and serve him; and she was truly 
ebedient to her parents, sober and chaste in her 
life and conversation, kind to all, and of a meek 
and quiet spirit. She was, with several others of 
the people called Quakers, taken up by a warrant, 
dated the 25th of the Fifth month, 1684, for not 
going to church (so called) and carried to Kendal 
jail. After some time, she had liberty for a few 
days to be at her brother’s house; but complaint 
being made against the keeper, she was sent for, 
and she was not easy till she returned to prison, 
for she said, ‘ That is my place, and my present 
home ; there I have most peace and content.’ 

About two months after her commitment, viz: 
the 17th of Seventh month, she was taken sick in 
prison, and her mother coming to visit her, asked 
if she had a mind to go home ; she replied, ‘ No, 
no; I am at home in my place, to my full con-. 
tent; and if my God so order it that I be dis- 
solved, I had rather die here than in any other 

lace. Iam glad that I got to this place before 

began to be sick ; here I have peace and true 
content in the will of God, whether life or death. 
Tam only grieved that there should be so little 
tenderness or pity in the hearts of my persecutors, 
to keep such a poor young one as I am in prison. 
The Lord forgive them, I can freely.—She fur- 
ther said, that ‘ her imprisonment was by the per- 
mission of the Almighty, who is greater, and 
above the greatest of my persecutors, who I believe 
will shortly set me free from these, and all other 
bonds, over all their heads; and in his peace, in 
true patience I possess my soul, and am content- 
ed, if it be his will, to be dissolved.’ A friend 
asked her why she was so willing to die. ‘Oh,’ 
said she, ‘I have seen glorious sights of good 
things.’ The friend queried, ‘ What things ;’ 
she answered, ‘They are so excellent and glorious 
that it is not utterable ; and now I have nothing 
but love and good will to all.’ But more espe- 
cially she was glad in the love and unity she felt 
with Friends; ‘with whom, said she, ‘I have 
been often refreshed in our meetings together, 
with the refreshment that comes from the pre- 
sence of the Lord. Oh! the good evening meet- 
ings we have had.’ Another time she said to her 
mother, ‘They say that we shall spend all our 
riches with lying here in prison ; nay, our riches 
are durable, and our treasure hidden, laid up in 
heaven.’ 

Her mother seeing her lie under ‘great weight 
of sickness, would sometimes weep; but she was 
always troubled at it, and said, ‘ Dear mother, do 
not weep, but resign me freely up into the hand 
of the Lord. Weep not for me, for I am well; 
Christ my Redeemer is with me.’ And to her 
sister she said, ‘Come sister, lie down by me, do 
not sorrow for me, I am well content to live or die; 
for my God hath blessed me, and will bless me, 
and his blessings rest upon me.’ A little before 
she departed, her speech failed; after which she 
would sing in her heart; lifting up her hands 
with a cheerful countenance, and taking her 
frieyds by the hand with great affection, so fell 
asleep in the Lord on the 28th of the Seventh 
month, in the year 1684, in the seventeenth year 
of her age 


Acclimatization in Australia—Edward Wil- 
son writes to the 7imes from Melbourne, (March 
26,) giving details of the progress made by the 
Victoria Acclimatization Society in introducing 
to Australia the animals, birds, and fishes of the 
world. The Australians do not ask simply wheth- 
er certain animals are good eating, or otherwise 
adapted to man’s daily service. They consider 
that the eye and the ear should be gratified also. 
They are exceedingly anxious, too, about game. 
To the best of their power they are stocking Aus- 
tralia with animals fit for little butthe chase. In 
surrounding their new homes, too, with represen- 
tatives of the old country they put a value upon 
things which, at first sight we can hardly under- 
stand. ‘That they should wish, for instance, to 
get the nightingale over there will not surprise 
any one; but there is another bird which they are 
as eager for—the hedgesparrow. A nest of those 
little sea-green eggs, which every village lad loves 
to plunder, would be as welcome in an Australian 
hedge as a golden nugget inthe garden. “ Bird- 
tenting’ in England means shooting birds or 
scattering them away. “‘ Bird-tenting” in Aus- 
tralia means preserving birds with the most as- 
siduous care. 

Edward Wilson tells us what his countrymen 
have actually achieved in this direction, and what 
birds they have now got. They have got the 
thrush and the blackbird, the skylark and the 
starling, the chaffinch and the sparrow. All these 
birds are actually naturalized, thoroughly at home 
in the colony, and increasing and multiplying. 
In the training institution of aviaries they have 
got the goldfinch, the greenfinch, the linnet, and 
the robin, all doing well. The colonists are 
preserving in their aviaries the ortolan and the 
canary, and the French are now sending them the 
ostrich. The pheasant, the partridge, the grouse, 
and the quail are doing well; pigeons and doves 
have been imported in great numbers, and the 
real English wild duck has become nearly as com- 
mon as the indigenous species. Camels are now 
breeding regularly in Australia. Specimens of 
the deer tribe seem to be exceedingly numerous. 
Hares are comfortably established, and so are sev- 
eral varieties of the goat. In fish, the colonists 
have still failed to get the salmon, notwithstand- 
ing their zealous efforts ; but they have got the or- 
dinary pond fishes of this country, the carp, the 
tench, the roach, and the dace. They have also 
obtained a very valuable and prolific species of bee, 
which, it is hoped, “ will soun be accessible to all 
classes.”—Late Paper. 


In educating, never lose sight of this great 
truth, that irreligion is death to all that is grace- 
ful and amiable in the human mind : the destruc- 
tion of all moral beauty. ‘The foundaticns of ir- 
religion are in the dust, and it is a vain attempt 
to hope to raise a noble superstructure on so mean 
and despicable a basis. 
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TENTH MONTH 29, 1864. 


When we consider the number of the States in 
which members of our religious Society reside, 
the length of time this civil war has contioued, 
the vast multitude of men that have been drafted 
into the armies, and the almost universal deter- 
mination of the people of the loyal States to make 
everything subservient to the one great object, 
crushing the rebellion, it is not a little remarkable, 


and no small evidence of improvement in the pub- * 


lic sentiment or feeling, that Friends have, as yet, 
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suffered so little in support of their testimony to 
the peaceable principles and spirit of the gospel. 

So far as our knowledge extends, there has been 
no instance where a drafted Friend has faithfully 
and properly acted in conformity with the religion 
he professed, that the Government, on a represen- 
tation of the circumstances, has not, sooner or 
later, ordered his discharge until called for. There 
is certainly much cause for gratitude to Him who 
watches over his flock and family, in that He has 
disposed the minds of men in power to modera- 
tion and kindness towards those who, for the sake 
of keeping a conscience void of offence, cannot 
comply with the laws of the land in reference to 
bearing arms. We believe the ground on which 
Friends feel themselves restrained from participa- 
tion in warlike measures, is generally better un- 
derstood than heretofore, and their consistent 
course more fully estimated by reasonable men; 
though they may not be willing at all times to 
acknowledge its being in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the religion of Christ. 

Some, who admit that the peaceable principles 
of Friends are theoretically correct, but deny the 
practicability of carrying them into effect in the 
present state of the world, have been watching 
our members with no little interest, to mark how 
fully or how nearly they acted up to what they 
professed, during the time in which the commu- 
nity, of which they are part, is engaged in war ; 
the attendant trials and evils of which tested their 
sincerity and their willingness to suffer for what 
they declare are the commands of their Lord and 
Master. The faithfulness of those who have been 
given up to suffer whatever might be permitted 
to come upon them, rather than betray or com- 
promise their peaceable principles, has been bless- 
ed, we believe, not only to themselves, but to 
others ; who observing their integrity and consis- 
tency, have confessed to the correctness of their 
course, and the esteem they had secured by it. 

This terrible rebellion has afforded an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for Friends, not only to pre- 
sent and maintain their christian principles re- 
specting war, but tocommend and propagate them 
by uniformly consistent conduct; declining to 
participate voluntarily in any thing designed to 
assist or promote warlike measures, so far as they 
had the power of discriminating. Had the oppor- 
tunity been carefully and humbly improved by 
all, we fully believe this righteous testimony 
would have more signally gained a hold on the 
public mind. But while we rejoice in the manner 
in which very many of our young men have met 
this trial of their faith and allegiance, we cannot 
deny there has been cause for complaint and sor- 
row because of the want of watchfulness and 
straightforward consistency, on the part of others, 
not only among the young and inexperienced, but 
those more advanced ; who ought to have strength- 
ened the hands of their brethren, and especially 
discouraged every thing calculated to impress those 
not in membership with a belief that Friends are 
willing to encourage and assist others to fight for 
them, though they will not enter the army them- 
selves. Facts go to show that such has been the 
interpretation given to many inconsistent acts of 
members, and perhaps to none, more generally, 
than subscribing money or working to prepare 
articles for the use of the soldiers. “ I understand 
your testimony against war,—said an officer in one 
of the departments at Washington, in our hearing, 
—but the Friends at have sent several bar- 
tels of articles for the soldiers ; they must certainly 
approve of war in their hearts.” How sad is the 
teflection that such lapses on the part of our mem- 





bers, lightly as they may be thought of by them- 































altogether at variance with our christian testimo- 


their fellow citizens, impeding the spread of the 
peaceable spirit and influence of the gospel, and 
hindering the speedy coming of that day when 
nations shall learn war no more. 

We fear the danger of many Friends compro- 
mising their christian testimony against war, is 
greatly increased by that provision of the act 
passed by Congress at its last session for keeping 
up the military force of the nation, designed to 
relieve those conscientiously scrupulous against 
bearing arms. The spirit evinced by that provi- 
sion is highly commendable, and it shows the pro- 
gress of enlightened legislation; but with all the 
good intentions of its authors, it fails to exonerate 
any from military service indirectly rendered, and 
exacts no cheap price for the right to liberty of 
conscience. As the sacrifice of principle and the 
necessary inconsistency attending those conscien- 
tiously opposed to war availing themselves of either 
of the commutations specified in it, are clearly and 
cogently set forth in an article published in the 
52d number of the last volume of this journal, we 
need not go into the argument at the present time. 

We are persuaded that those Friends who have 
officially recommended their fellow members to 
acquiesce in the commutations proposed, “as far 
as they can feel a freedom to do,” were hardly 
aware of the full extent and character of the ser- 
vice demanded in either position to which a draft- 
ed Friend may be assigned, or they would have 
hesitated before giving such advice. The only 
instance that has come to our knowledge where 
this course has been pursued, is that of a young 
man, who being drafted, ina moment of weakness 
indicated to the Provost Marshal a willingness to 
take a place in a hospital. He was at once sent 
to camp, was obliged to put on a military uniform 
and to submit to military rule, finding, to his 
great distress, but too late for escape, that he had 
become as much a member of the great military 
establishment of the country, and was as much 
performing a part in aiding to carry on the war, 
as though he had been put into the ranks. So it 
likewise must be if serving in the department 
having care of the freedmen. Once having ac- 
cepted the service of the Government, and volun- 
tarily come under military law—which law alone 
regulates this department, as it does that of the 
hospitals—a Friend would, to all intents and pur- 





military officer high in authority, to whom an ap- 
peal was being made on behalf of a young Friend 
then under his control,—will do very well in times 
of peace, but not in such times asthese, and they 
are giving them up, some in one way and some in 
another ; and if I send this young man to camp, 
whatever he may think now, he too will give those 
principles up.” Is there not danger of our own 
acts inducing military officers to conclude, that 
those whose tender consciences will not allow 
them to avail themselves of this. law, are merely 
stubborn, and making crosses for themselves, for 
which they ought to be punished? and thus we 
become accessory to the sufferings of such, or, it 
may be, induce them to sin against their convic- 
tions ? Could we have place with our brethren 
who have,—incautiously as we believe—given 
such advice, we would entreat them to reconsider 
the subject,.and recall their action. The apostle 
said, “If meat maketh my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I 
make my brother to offend.” 

The parallel attempted to be drawn between ac- 
quiescing in these commutations for bearing arms, 
and using an affirmative, instead of an oath, 
appears to us to indicate some confusion of ideas. 
Friends never objected to the legitimate objects 
for which an oath was required, nor to a solemn 
asseveration of the truth to be made, nor yet to 
the penalties inflicted for wilful falsehood. An 
oath is a mere accident, unessential to the at- 
tainment of the end orobject in view. But igno- 
rant legislation had prescribed it as the only /egal 
means by which those objects could be attained, 
and the enemies of Friends made use of their con- 
scientious scruples against taking an oath, to de- 
prive them of their civil rights, and, through the 
oath of allegiance, to subject them to grievous 
suffering. Friends, therefore, sought to have the 
law so altered that they could attain the same 
objects, and enjoy the same rights and privileges, 
by taking an affirmation, that their fellow citizens 
did by taking an oath. 

Thus, in the paper presented by Friends to the 
parliament, petitioning for an alteration of the 
law, they say, “‘ Not of the swbstance of the law, 
but of a circumstance, and if that hath no detri- 
ment in it, but that the alteration be really an 


amendment, and a conveniency to an honest, in- 


poses, become -a military subordinate, having to| dustrious people, pray why should itnot be done ?”’ 
render obedience to his military superior. Ag the| The Act legalizing an affirmation, was therefore 


coloured regiments are recruited from the freed- 
men, a Friend so circumstanced could hardly ex- 
pect to escape being called on to perform services 


ny against war, and also with that against a hire- 
ling ministry, as well as others. Such a sacrifice 
of feeling, of time and labour, for three years, 
even if it should so happen that he was not re- 
quired to violate his religious principles, is paying 
so dearly for being denominatéd a non-combatant, 
and for the little liberty of conscience conceded 
by not placing him in the ranks,’ that the payment 
of three hundred dollars for the use of sick and 
wounded soldiers can be no more objectionable. 
When the Secretary of War kindly proposed 
that every military fine paid by Friends, should go 
to the exclusive use of the freedmen, and Friends 
have its disbursement in their own hands, the re- 
presentatives of nearly all the Yearly Meetings on 
this continent unanimously decided that they 
could not consistently avail themselves of the of- 
fer. Are not the commutations now advised by 
some to be accepted, far more inconsistent? and 
must not their acceptance by a part of our mem- 


those who, when drafted, cannot conscientiously 














no commutation for services required by the State, 


which Friends could not conscientiously perform, 


and it required no service of them as a price for 
the enjoyment of liberty of conscience; and it is 
applicable to all who choose to avail themselves 


of it, be their views respecting oaths what they 
ma 


Unless then, Friends’ testimony against war 


had not respect to the murder, maiming and ra- 
pine, which are its legitimate business, but merely 
to the manner in which they are effected, and un- 
less being forced to become an official in a mili- 


tary hospital, or in the freedmen’s department, is 


sought by Friends as a means to obtain the en- 
joyment of their civil rights, and complete liberty 


of conscience in respect to war, the principle in- 
volved is not the same, and there is no analogy 
between the two cases. 





The attention of our readers is requested to the 
notice of a meeting of the Executive Board of 
The Association of Friends of Philadelphia and 
its Vicinity, for the aid of the Coloured Freedmen, 
to be held in the meeting-house, S. W. corner of 


bers, greatly increase the difficulties and trials of| Arch and Fourth Streets, on the evening of the 


2d of next month. We hope that all who can 


telyes, are quickly noted and commented on by|do so? “ Friends’ principles about war,—said aj will be in attendance. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forsign.—News from Europe to the 14th inst. In 
Great Britain commercial affairs continue to be the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion. The depression in commercial 
circles was undiminished, and business inactive at fall- 
ing prices. Several more heavy failures are announced, | 
including one of a large cotton dealer, with liabilities | 
amounting to three hundred and twenty thousand) 
pounds. The minimum rate of discount at the Bank of| 
England was nine per cent. The London Zimes has an| 
editorial on an address, with three hundred thousand! 
signatures, recently sent to Governor Seymour of New 
York, from England, entreating the North to make peace 
with the South. The Times thinks the address will 
have no effect whatever, and that the war wiil go on| 
until there is. final solution of the questions at issue. 
The rebel pirate, Captair Semmes, accompanied by eight 
officers of the Alabama, and one hundred men, has lefi| 
Liverpool to be transferred, with guns, &c.,to the steamer! 
Ranger, recently lying at Maderia. The Liverpool cot- 
ton market was very dull at a decline of $d. ald. Fair 
Orleans, 27d.; middling uplands, 23d. Stock in port 
382,000 bales, including 11,000 American. Breadstuffs 
dull, with a downward tendency. Red western wheat, 
7s. 4d. a 8s. per 100 lbs.; white wheat, 8s. 3d. a 9s. 
Consols, 88. The Patrie says, that Russia has given its 
adhesion to the French policy on the Roman question. 
The insurrection in Algeria is spreading, and the natives 
there appear to be obeying a summons to a “ holy war,” 
by which is probably meant a war for their old govern- 
ment and religion. At the Peace Conference in Vienna,} 
a compromise is said to have been effected; some con- 
cessions having been made to the Danes, and there only 
remained the drawing up of a treaty of peace. A fivan- 
cial difficulty was reported at Constantinople. Interest 
had been raised to fourteen per cent., and money was 
not obtainable at that rate. It is officially announced, 
that the New Zealanders have unconditionally submitted | 
to the British authority, and placed their lands at the| 
Governor’s disposal. They were permitted to return to 
their lands, a small portion of which only will be for- 
feited. The latest advices from Mexico state that Gen. 
Cortinas had surrendered his forces to the imperialists, 
and accepted a Brigadier General’s command in Maxi- 
milian’s army. 

Unirep Statas.— Virginia.—General Lee, command- 
ing the confederate forces in Virginia, has informed 
Gen. Butler that he had relieved the coloured prisoners 
of war from the work on the rebel intrenchments and 
elsewhere, at which they had been put. On receiving 
this information, Gen. Butler directed that the rebel 
officers and men who had been put to work ip the 
trenches near Fort Gilmer and on the Dutch Gap canal, 
by way of retaliation, should be all withdrawn and here- 
after treated as prisoners of war. A considerable num- 
ber of these prisoners have expressed their desire to 
take the oath of allegiance to the United States. No 
military operations of moment, in the neighbourhood of 
Petersburg or Richmond, were reported last week. Be- 
fore daybreak on the 19th inst., the army of General | 
Sheridan was attacked at Cedar Creek, near Strasburg. 
The rebels made the attack with great impetuosity, 
turned the left wing of the Federal army, and forced it 
back for several miles, capturing more than twenty; 
pieces of artillery, and from eight hundred to one thou- 
sand men. General Sheridan was absent when the 
battle commenced, but subsequently arrived on the 
ground, rallied the retreating forces, and formed a new 
line of battle. In the afternoon a general assault upon 
the confederate army took place. The rebels were to- 
tally defeated and put to flight. About 2000 of them 
were taken prisoners, the artillery lost in the morning 
was retaken, and about thirty other pieces captured, to- 
gether with several hundred wagons, &c. The loss in 





The rebel army in the Shenandoah valley had been 
heavily reinforced previous to the engagement. It is 
supposed to be now under the command of Gen. Long- 
street. 

Georgia.—The rebel army, under General Hood, is 
reported to consist of about 30,000 nren. They have 
destroyed the railroad leading to Atlanta, for a distance 
of 23 miles, between Tunnel Hill and Resaca, and cap- 
tured several small garisons, numbering on the aggre- 
about one thousand men. On the approach of General 
Sherman, Hood began a rapid retreat. A Chattanooga 
dispatch, of the 21st, states that he was then moving 
down the Broantown valley towards Jacksonville in 
Alabama, with the Federal army in pursuit. 

Missouri.—The rebel army of invasion has pursued its 
march westward, keeping generally near the Missouri 
river. Various towns on the route have been occupied 
by the rebels, but abandoned on the approach of the 
Federal forces following ip their track. About 8000 


disloyal Missourians are said to have joined Price’sarmy, 
swelling its number to 28,000 men. At the date of the 
latest dispatches the rebels had reached the western 
boundary of the State. General Pleasanton, with a force 
of 25,000 men was pressing close upon the rebel rear, 
and they were confronted by General Curtis with an 
army from Kansas. On the 22d there was severe fight- 
ing all day. A Kansas City dispatch of the 23d, says, 
that Price’s whole army was reported to be retreating} Received, from J. A. P., $17, for the relief of the Freed-_ 
rapidly South, followed by the Federal forces. On the|men. 
22d, the rebels lost a large number of prisoners. and 
three guns. The last dispatch states that Price was; A meeting of the Women’s Aid of Friends of Phila- 
twenty-five miles south of Kansas City on the 23d. delphia, will be held at the Freedmen’s room, corner of 
The South-west—A rebel force, under Taylor, was| Fifth and Cherry streets, on Seventh-day afternoon at 
near Memphis on the 19th. It was feared the city wogld | 4 o'clock, the 5th of Eleventh month, 1864. 
be attacked, and much excitement prevailed. A subse- E. C. Conus, Sce. 
quent dispatch says that quiet had been restored. May- : 


field, Kentucky, had been visited by a band of rebels, WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


who burned the court-house and committed many de- M 
predations. Gen. Forrest was about making another Ax Assistant Teacuee is wanted for the First Da- 
PARTMENT On the Boys side. 


raid into western Kentucky. Advices from Little Rock, he : 
Arkansas, represent atten all quiet. ane may be made at the office of the Treasurer, 
had a strong force under bis command. FOR SeTEes. 
New Orleans.—The markets at the latest dates were . ‘ 
very dull. The flour market was largely overstocked, FRIENDS PRESDEENS RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 
and considerable quantities were being shipped North.| A public meeting of Friends, interested in the cause 
Under the new trade regulations, the government agent |Of the Freedmen, will be held in Arch street meeting- 
will purchase all the cotton brought across the lines at|house on Fourth-day, the 2d of Eleventh month, at 8 
25 per cent. below the New York price, allowing the |0’clock P. m. 
seller to take one-third of the amount in family sup- a 
plies, the other two-thirds it is presumed to be paid in WANTED. 
United States currency. A young Female Friend, to assist the Matron at the 
Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 295, including. 42|Orphan House, at Hampton, Va., and to make herself 
soldiers. There were 36 deaths of consumption, and 19|generally useful in that Institution. — . 
of diptheria. Application may be made to Saran W. Cops, 1312 
Rebel Raid in Vermont.—On the 19th, a party of| Filbert street, or to Axx Jess, 111 North Fifth street. 
twenty-three armed rebels from Canada, rode into the v2 
small town of St. Albans, Vermont, and robbed the 
banks there of $223,000. Several of the citizens who <The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
attempted to resist the rebels were shot. The despera-|the 7th of Eleventh month next. 


does went back to Canada, but the Governor General! Phe jist of scholars for next session is now full, so that 
ordered the public authorities to use all possible exer-| 19 further applications for admission can be granted. 
tions for their arrest. At the latest dates, thirteen of ° ; 
the number had been secured, and were in prison at Bh agg me Philadelphia, will be tarauieca aie 
Soles an Re ee ee tickets by the Ticket Agent, at the depot of the West 

Southern Items —The Richmond Examiner says, “We Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, corner of Thirty-first 
have géod authority for saying that the cartel has been and Market streets, West Philadelphia. Conveyances wilt, 
to a certain extent resumed. Arrangements have been be at the Street Road Station on Second and Third-days 
made to exchange immediately ten thousand of the (the 7th and Sth of Eleventh month) to meet the trains 
Federal prisoners at Savannah, Geo., and Captain Hatch _— _— West Philadelphia at 8.15 and * A. M., and 
will leave in a few days to superintend the whole affair.” : . : 
“Owing to the vipeles of the number of clerks in the|, B@™ Baggage may be left room ol at Thirty-first and 
Richmond post-office, because of their duties in front, Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at the 
the delivery will open at 10 a.m. till 12 a, and again |!Atter place, it must he put under the care of Hibberd 
from 4 to 6 p.m.” The Confederate Congress will meet Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
in Richmond on the 7th of next month. The flag of Market at a charge of 10 conts per trunk, to be paid to 
truce boat, New York, arrived at Annapolis on the 21st him. It should be delivered at Eighteenth street, thirty 
with 881 paroled men, officers and soldiers. About minutes before car time, to ensure ifs going in the next 
one-fourth of the number were in a most wretched state. |*Tain from Thirty-first street. Those who prefer Tr 

Capture of the Steamer Roanoke.—The steamer left have their baggage sent for to any place in the bailt-ap 
Havana for New York on her regular day, and proceeded portion of the City, by sending word (through the posts 
on her course until evening. About 10 P. m., several office or otherwise) to Hibberd Alexaader, N. B. cornet 
men, armed with revolvers, suddenly entered the cap- |! Eighteenth and Market Sts., so as to reach him on the 
tain’s cabin and placed handcuffs upon him. Others day oe His charge = such case for taking bag- 
of the rebels, who were supposed previously to be peace- |&*8° to Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents 
able passengers, adopted similar measures in other parts | P& trunk. 
of the ship, and in a few minutes she was completely in 
their possession. One man who resisted was shot dead. 
On arriving off Bermuda, the passengers and crew were 
sent ashore by a passing vessel, and the Roanoke was 
then burned by the pirates, who landed in boats with 
their plunder. The Roanoke had from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars on board. The pirates were arrested 
in Bermuda and placed on trial, bail for them being re- 
fused. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
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Received from Ann Hutton, Pa., per A. Hutton, $2, 
vol. 38; from E. Hollingsworth, Agt., U., for W. Llewel- 
lyn, $2, to No. 46, vol. 38, and for A. Deweese, $2, vol. 
38; from Sarah A. Cope, B. Gilbert, and E. Y. Cope, 
Pa., per W. C. Cope, $2 each, vol. 38; from Amy C. 
Hoopes, Pa., $2, vol. 38. 


General Steele | 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Dvrine THE Session, small packages for the pupils, if 
left at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch street, on 
Sixth-days, before 12 o’clock, will be forwarded; and 
passengers for the school will be met at the Street Road 
Station, on the arrival of the first train from the City, 
every day except First-days. 

Philadd. Tenth month 19th, 1864. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 

NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWBNTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 
on the 24th inst. New York.—American gold 216 a217.| Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuvua H. WorTHine- 
U.S. six per cents, 1881, 106; ditto 5-20, 107. Super-|ron, M. D. 

fine State flour, $8.70 a $9. Shipping Ohio, $10.15 a] Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
$10.50. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $10.75 a $11.25.! made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
Chicago spring wheat, $1.98 a $2.12; red western, $2.15; | of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 


white Canada, $2.35. Rye, $1.43 a $1.45. Barley, $1.70|delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
a $1.90. Oats, 86 a 90 cts. Western mixed corn, $1.56. 


Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $9.50 a $10. Prime red 
wheat, $2.30 a $2.35.Rye, $1.60. Yellow corn, $1.62 a| Pa., on Fifth-day, the 6th inst., Wa. Rnoaps, of Dela- 


$1.63. Oats, $4cts. Cotton, $1.20. Cuba sugar, 18| ware county, to Hannan, daughter of the late William 
a.18$ cts. Clover seed, $9.75 a $10. Timothy, $5.50 | Scattergood. 


a $5.75, Flaxseed, $3.10. The receipts of beef cattle , at Friends’ Meeting in Burlington, N. J., on 
reached 3600 head, the sales ranged from $7.50 for in-|Fifth-day, the 13th inst., Howarp A. Mickie to Manga- 


ferior, up to $16.50 for prime. About 600 were left un-|rerra, daughter of Robert Thomas, all of Burlington. 
sold. Of hogs 5000 were sold at $17 a $18.50 the 100 | ~~.~------»~--- > Ve 
WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, 


lbs. net. Sheep were abundant, 10,000 being offered | 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 


- 


Margin, at Friends’ Meeting-house at West Chester, 


and sold at 7 a 8 cts. per pound gross. 





